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PARIS:   PRELUDE TO THE WORLD WAR
MY relief on leaving behind the country where I
had suffered such restraints on my independence
soon was forgotten in an experience which, in the
beginning at least, was rather strenuous.
Paris in those rainy October days of 1910 did not
reveal all its splendour, still less its hidden charms.
Grey clouds hung over the city for weeks. It was
not an encouraging atmosphere for adjustment to
a new city and a new way of living. The Paris
agency of the metal concern fortunately was managed
by a fine type of executive; otherwise my early
weeks in Paris would have been much more diffi-
cult, if not impossible. Since I had studied French
only at school and had heard my father speak it
occasionally at home, I could both understand and
speak the language. But the special terminology of
a metal business, with all its peculiar formulas, was,
to me, a book with seven seals. I understood little
of all that the manager told me during the first
days. Would I have to study metallurgy before I
should be able to follow? But even more urgent
was the need for rapid acquisition of French and
English shorthand, which I had professed to know. I
bought the textbooks and studied diligently at night.